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trees 


IN OUR WALKS. 


Hui^rs at great distances from the 
We find sycamore s S ght winged seeds are 

parent tree, showing how easily fe 

blown about by the wI1 ^ ]jk b ch seedlings, in two shades 

Those lovely mushroom-like beec ^ s 


i m liicp beech seeuiing^s, in two sriciuBs 
Those lovelv mushroom-HKe uccu- ° 

i nose i y beech trees> for the sh _ 

of green, are found under me _ . .. 1 

pointed beech nuts mostly lie where t ey a . 

Beech blossoms must be looked for soon after the unfolding 
of the translucent young leaves, silver-bordered with silky 
hairs. Very limply the soft fringes of stamens hang from 
the twigs on their slender stalks; the tight spikes that will 
become beech nuts stand up quite stiffly to meet them. 

The oak too bears flowers after the leaves have come. Its 
' te flowers are sometimes transformed into a string of 
galls. Diligent search for the pistillate catkin is 
for if as hard to find as the acorn is easv. and 


neeaea, ror it is as naru iu imu as me aewm is ^<*»y, anu 
grows, little bigger than a pin’s head, on a slender stalk in 
the axil of a terminal leaf. 

Last of all flowers the lime, delayed until July by a late 

northern summer. Sweet-scented as any garden flower are 

these pale green blossoms, most fragrant in hottest sunshine, 

hanging under far- stretching branches, haunted by the 

“murmur of innumerable bees.” 

Dy its flower and fruit we most easily recognise the 

hornbeam, for the tree is rather like an elm and has points 

of resemblance to the beech too. The fruiting catkin bears 

a number of little nuts, about the size of sunflower seeds, 

enclosed in a three-lobed leafy bract. One hornbeam 

was found in mid-winter in such a sheltered spot that, al- 

^ ° f leaves ’ a11 the frui t was still hanging 
there with faded yellow bracts. 

garden hnT ^ ^° Ve t0 Watcb tbe growth of the trees in the 
f 0 kno ’ thp m °, St 1 i nt6reSting of a11 are the P in es. We seem 

“c-uaHi^eVs teT ,Uring " “* «*•«« but .ha. of 

at the basp nf , ave Seen c ^ usters °f staminate flowers 

shed an enormou^ S °° tS ’ 3 maSS ° f brown anthers that 
receive it grow b fl ua ntity of pollen. The cones that are to 

the pollen reach The^ ’ , Urther Up the branch ; but how does 
of each scateof £ ° VUl6S ’ tW ° ° f which at the base 

miniature cones are growing ^ ^ ° f ^ " eW Sh °° tS 
tree. We will choose severed’ f n ^ ^ the y oun £ est on the 

week by week and year h ° f h6m and Watch their & rowth ’ 

y year, and so learn their life history. 


THE FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 

X I .-iA NEW CARD GAME. 

Please look into the waste-paper basket, and find some 
scraps of paper , backs of used envelopes, slit round with a 
knife, will do. Or, better still, rob the card-tray of some less- 
valued— but not highly glazed— visiting cards. And then 
find a BB, or at any rate a soft pencil, with which you can rub 
in a rough, strong shading easily and rapidly. 

This is to be a composition lesson in black and white; and 
it may be done of an evening by lamplight. It ought not to 
be more difficult than playing “snap”; indeed, it is so 
simple that I am only afraid the members of the club will 
think it beneath their artistic dignity. 

Draw a line horizontally across the paper; and shade all 
the lower half Ihere you have Contrast, about which we 
talked in the paper on the “ The Team of Phaethon.” There 
is a black half and a white half. But you have not a picture 
yet, nor even the suggestion of a picture. 

Nowq with india-rubber, make a light patch in the dark 
half, and hold your drawing at arm’s length, and think about 
it. I believe you will soon feel a sort of craving to dash in 
something dark in the light half. The longer you look, the 
more you will feel certain that, though the formless scribble 
means nothing at all, and does not resemble any scene or 
shape in the world — unless a heraldic shield in a fog — still, 
as a mere arrangement, it cries out, so to say, for Balance. 
The question is not “ Shall I make a dark patch in the light 
half?” — that is decided; but, “What sort of a dark patch 
shall I make ? ” 

Now', that depends. Suppose, first, that you have rubbed 
out the light patch just in the middle of the dark half. A 
corresponding dark patch in the middle of the light half will 
balance it ; and your eye will be satisfied so far. (Better 
make a separate sketch of this and call it A.) It is balanced, 
but formal and stiff. 

Now make another sketch, with the light patch on one side, 
say, in the right-hand part of the dark half, and put a dark 
patch just above it, and call this sketch B. The balance here 
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the fesole club papers. 

o do something with the left- 

W l>y“a”oTher e (C)! in which, while keeping the light patch 
on the right-hand side, you put the dark patch on the left, 
diagonally opposite to it. Here, agatn, balance is restored. 

But in C, while you have balance, you have not as much 
contrast as possible. There is contrast between the light and 
the dark halves of the sketch ; but the contrast between the 
light and dark patches is only in their tone and position, 
whereas they might also be contrasted in another way. One 
might be concentrated, and the other diffused ; one might be 
tall, and the other broad ; one square, and the other round ; 
and all this without losing balance of weight and general 
effect. You begin to see a number of variations to be made 
in this very simple plan of composition. 

Try a diffused, half-tone light on the dark half in another 
sketch (D), and oppose it with one or two sharp black touches 
in the light field, diagonally over against the light patch. In 
E reverse the conditions— a bright spot of light, and a broad 
cloudy dark. 

Now look at all your sketches together. What do they 
suggest to you? I have let the cat out of the bag, as they say 
wnh the word “ cloudy,” have I not ? A few more touches will 
urn into a landscape, with a cloud in the sky, and a white 

sea T ag L lnSt a dark moorland > or a white breaker in a dark 
dark bird W xT ^V°,° Se ° n a daidc comm on. D will stand for a 
t S , me r nger ’ if ^e-over a waste ot 

be suggl sw k v , regectio "- By A the afternoon sun may 
>t into* lake’ J “ C ° Ud ’ throwin g a bright dazzle beneath 
madTou of ‘the S ° ° n ; A great nun ' ber ° f scenes can be 
•be posTtL sUe J mPU r angememS ! and by varying 
patches you can’ a P e ’ and relative tone of the opposing 

without any furtherin ' **1 ^ SCOres of d ‘fferent subjects, even 
keeping to a horizn ,catlons °f these elementary patches, 

But ? s 1 a \ d,v, f n in the ■»*<»« ° f 

Patches in tone and shanel! ' dea ° f contrastin g the two 
the other concentrate ^ j ° ne bein ^ diffused and broad, and 
•beco„,ras,;Tr: da " d f h -P-so we can, if we like, vary 
sketch. The dividj' °i° nglnal halves °f the first state of our 
can go up into the skv ^ n0t be strai ght and hard ; it 

depression on the oth 0 e 6 S ^ e> there is a corresponding 

S1 e ’ And so you get an irregular 
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sky- me F), which may represent a mountain and valley • 
and by other var.et.es (G, H, and so on), you can get the out? 
lme of mountains, trees, houses, or what not. And a. once 
you see the prospect of an infinite series of possibilities of 
picturesque composition, still preserving only two equal great 
masses, and only two opposing patches. 

We might complicate matters still farther, as an artist would 
very soon be forced to do. But in this lesson 1, will be well 
to keep the idea stmple. Try a series of new sketches with D 
and E adapted to varied sky-lines, and you will get a gallerv 
of landscape compositions of a broad and powerful type into 
wh.ch you can fit reminiscences of real scenes, or ske’tches 
of your own. And notice how they gain in picturesque 
effect by this breadth ; how, instead of being weak, and 
scattered, and amateurish, they begin to suggest a masterliness 
which your sketches had not before. A few lines joining the 
detached lights and darks to the sky-line will turn some into 
Turneresque trees against the sky, or ships with dark sails 
or castle towers ; and the light patches will become boats or 
cottages, roads or figures, or, in opposition to the Turneresque 
tiee, a Iurneresque river or lake in the middle distance. 

And next, if you care to try the game reversed — as, after 
playing with the white draughtsmen you change pieces and 
play with the black— you can turn your sketches all upside 
down, and see what they suggest. You have now something 
like a light table or ground, with a dark background. Against 
the darkness you see vaguely a bunch of flowers or a bird’s 
nest ; a few strokes underneath them may hint the glass they 
stand in, or the leaves under the nest ; and the dark patch 
becomes the shadow they cast. \ ou are on the way to a 
William Hunt ! By adapting F, upside down, you get any 
sort of still life or portrait arrangement ; or even a simple 
interior subject, with the light falling from the window to the 
floor, and interrupted by a chair or table. Your cards have 
become studies for pictures of all kinds, in permutations and 
combinations as endless as, they say, scientific whist can be. 

I don’t mean to suggest that you must always manufacture 
pictures in this way ; but I think it useful to learn, once for 
all, how you may “treat” a difficult subject by a little 
rearrangement of shadows and a judicious placing of the 
movable lights and darks. After this, you will see the possi- 
bilities of breadth and effect, and you will be ready to seize 
them when you sketch from nature. It is quite true that 
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Hops not make great art, as Ruskin has- 

artificial composition s j n his Elements of Drawing 

Though no one can invent by rule there are some 
(!, 192J— Ano g nt which it is well for you to know, 

SL Tonth thT^oo. enable you to produce a good 
picture they will often assist you to set forth what goodness 
Ly be’ in your work in a more tell.ng way than you could 
have done otherwise and by tracing them in the work of 
good composers, you may better understand the grasp of their 
imagination, and the power it possesses over their materials." 
* * * * 

In response to this article there were 125 drawings sent in — 
not all by different hands, of course. In some cases the 
drawing of the intended forms had been carried out so far that 
the general breadth and effect of the arrangement had been 
partly lost in a quantity of detail. In such a study we are 
trying to reduce pictures to their lowest terms, with a 
numerator of light and a denominator of dark ; and the 
figures should be as simple as possible. But the great variety 
of subjects turned out made it plain that the card game was 
not difficult to play. We had seas with ships and clouds, 
birds and reflections; lakes with mountains and boats; 
riversides with poplars and willows ; ruined abbeys and 
rustic cottages, with trees and other trimmings ; bridges with 
a single arch or a row of arches ; a bird’s nest in a bough 
seen against the sky ; and indeed most of the stock subjects 
of British art. The analysis of these, with illustrative 

S 6S ’ mat ^ e a rat ^ er l°ng manuscript paper of criticisms, 
w ic cannot be reproduced without the illustrations; but 
this closed the series of lessons on composition. 

Dunng the second year of the Fesole Club most of the time 
This L m r ''P eat ’ n & ^e fi rst year’s lessons, with variations, 
who coulH neeC 6 m * eac b' n g unseen and unknown pupils 

follow that g M long ^two^ ^ but k d ° eS n0t 

through these firsfdr ? years would be needed to go 
success oivpn Zen essons (including the next) with 

,ea u Chi " g a " d ■""• o' »>« hours a 

°^year “ught to be ^ p T e 0l ' lime ° r the holi<ia T time ° f 

with the next [ he landscape course closed 

and figures into m 1 ’ and tben we proceeded to put animals 

their own sake a.n<\ ^’ CtUles ’ and Anally to paint figures for 
Ke > an<1 Portrait heads. 


NOTES OF LESSONS. 

[We have thought that it might be of use to our readers 
(in their own families) to publish from month to month 
during the current year, Notes of Lessons prepared by 
students of the House of Education for the pupils of the 
Practising School. We should like to say, however, that such 
a Lesson is never given as a tour de force, but is always an 
illustration or an expansion of some part of the children’s 
regular studies (in the Parents' Review School), of some 
passage in one or other of their school books. Ed.] 

Plan eor Working Two Classes together. 

For Class III. Geography. 

Before the lesson begins, have a blank map already drawn 
on the blackboard, and the map questions written up on 
another board. 

Set Class III. to work to learn the map of Scandinavia, and 
write the answers to the questions. Then go to Class la., 
and give them a lesson on “Word-building" for a quarter 
of an hour. 

When this is finished let Class la. leave the room, and take 
up the geography lesson to Class III. for the remaining 
quarter of an hour. 

I. 

Subject : Reading. 

Group: English Language. Class la. Time: 15 minutes. 

By Dorothy Brownell. 
WORD-BUILDING. 

Objects. 

I. To show the children how new words may be formed 
by adding letters to other words. 

II To improve the children’s spelling. 

Lesson. 

Step I . — Let the children find “a” and “n” among their 
letters, and having put them together, ask what they spell. 

Step II . — Let the children find out what letter must be 
added to “ an ’’ to make “ and." 



